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“The stock of materials by which any nation is rendered flourishing and 
prosperous are its industry, its knowledge or skill, its morals, its execution 
of justice, its courage, and the national union in directing these powers to 
one point and making them all center in the public benefit.”—Burke. 


“The worth of a State in the long run is the worth of the individuals 
composing it.”—Fohkn Stuart Mill. 

wy OWA has been exceedingly fortunate in the “stock of 
. materials” which her builders have used. ‘One by 

#5 one” these builders have been gathered home after 
some glimpses of the worth of the State into the structure of 
which their individual lives have entered. 

Few survive to glory in the steady prosperity for which 
their early labors laid the foundation and toward the super- 
structure of which their life long efforts have so signally con- 
tributed. Most have rested from their labors, but their works 
do follow them. 

Many have builded their lives into the lives of the later 
generation and so continue with us in the influence of noble 
living. 

To no one of the band of pioneers has been given so grand 
an opportunity of molding the character of the State, as to him 
who for a quarter of a century was in direct touch with the 
young men of the State into whose hands are committed her 


destinies. 
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Grorce GRovER WriGHT was the fifth son of John Wright 
and Rachel Seamen. 

The Wrights came originally from Wales and the Seamens 
from England. John Wright was a mason by trade, starting 
in life in New Jersey, removing to Pennsylvania and thence 
to Bloomington, Indiana, where George G. Wright was born 
March 24, 1820. 

His opportunities for obtaining an education were meagre, 
as he was left fatherless at five years of age, but were so 
faithfully improved that at the age of fifteen he was pre- 
pared to enter the State University of Indiana in his native 
town, from which institution he graduated in 1839. 

An older brother, Joseph A. Wright, a practicing attorney, 
received him immediately after graduation as a student in his 
office. This brother was a man of prominence in his State, 
who was chosen Governor, and then United States Senator, 
and in 1867 was appointed United States Minister to Ger- 
many, where he died while in service. 

In 1840 George G. Wright was admitted to the bar and in 
September of the same year, he entered upon the practice of 
his profession in Keosauqua in the Territory of Iowa. 

On October 19, 1843, he was united in marriage with 
Hannah Mary Dibble, daughter of Thomas M. and Ruth 
Gates Dibble, who resided upon a farm near Keosauqua, to 
which place they removed from Saratoga county, New York, 
where their daughter, Hannah (Mrs. G. G. 1 SEoy was 
born in the month of August, 1820. 

It was their privilege nearly three years since to celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary. The occasion was most 
memorable in the fact that the silver anniversary of the wed- 
ding of their eldest son, Thomas S., and Mary E. Tuttle 
Wright, was celebrated at the same time. Children and 
grandchildren of the elder couple were all present, together 
with a large company of warm personal friends. Over the 
pleasant memories of this joyous occasion soon fell the deed 
shadow caused by the sudden death of the son in the city of 
New York. 
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In response to the congratulations of his friends, Judge 
Wright spoke most feelingly of the years past. 

“On that very early morning of October r1oth, 1843, in the 
historic county of Van Buren, in the old farm house, most 
comfortable and quite pretentious for those early days, but 
now would be counted not quite up to Iowa’s improvement 
and development, in that happy home of Judge Thomas Dib- 
ble—among the best and truest men ever of this or any 
State—I took those vows which made one of two willing and 
loving hearts. If I had possibly looked forward to this date, 
I should have said, counting the years, not my surroundings, 
nor the occasion—How long the time! 

“On this happy day, in this new Iowa, surrounded by so 
many friends, thinking of the many changes, of how blest we 
have been in home, family, friends, and all that can make life 
desirable and happy, I now look back and say—How short 
the time! 

«“ Taking a young wife from a well-provided home to new 
duties, and to possible, if not actual, poor and scanty surround- 
ings, but recognizing and sincerely emphasizing how much 
she has done for all—blessed with a family of which I can say 
with just pride, they have never brought pain to our hearts, 
nor reproach to themselves, nor incurred just censure for mis- 
conduct, or failure of duty—whether useful and helpful to 
others or otherwise—I repeat, how short the time!” 

Turning then to the old settlers about him and recalling the 
achievements wrought by them and the many who had passed 
beyond present activities he says: 

«« Not a few of you and of those you represent, have taken 
a large part in giving us a State so proud, laws so just and 
essential to our greatness and strength. Thinking of this and 
of the duty of every citizen to magnify and uphold these laws, 
I am led to say that we do this in proportion as we stand by 
the law and all its sacred mandates. 


“ ‘Sovereign Law, the State’s collected will 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.’ 
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« This thought has been the supreme dream and hope of my 
life. And now as the years come upon me, and when more 
than ever I fear dangers confront us, it is my constant prayer 
and aspiration.” 

In the first year of Iowa’s statehood Mr. Wright was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Van Buren county. 

From this position he entered the State Senate in 1848, asa 
Whig, having defeated his father-in-law, Judge Dibble, who 
‘was the Democratic candidate. 

At the Congressional election of 1850, he was the Whig 
candidate for the district, comprising the southern half of the 
State. Although leading his ticket largely, his personal 
popularity could not overcome the waning strength of his 
party. and he suffered defeat. 

Five years later his legal ability was so conspicuous as to 
secure for him, at the age of thirty-five years, an election to 
the Supreme Bench as Chief Justice, a place which he retained 
by successive reélections and appointment until 1870, when 
he was elected to the Senate of the United States. His com- 
petitor was Hon. W. B. Allison whose promotion from the 
House was deferred only two years. 

His term on the Iowa Supreme Bench includes the time of 
all the important formulations and changes in the fundamental, 
judicial and law systems of the State. His opinions are scat- 
tered through the first thirty volumes of the State Reports. 

In 1865 Judge Wright removed his family to Des Moines. 

Declining a reélection at the close of his Senatorial term, 
Judge Wright resumed practice as a member of the law firm 
of Wright, Gatch & Wright—Col. C. H. Gatch, and his son, 
Thomas S. Wright, constituting the other members of the firm. 

Soon after his removal to Des Moines, in company with 
Judge C. C. Cole he established the lowa Law School, retain- 
ing the services as instructor of the late Dr. W. G. Hammond. 
After the graduation of its third class, the school was removed 
to Iowa City and became the Law Department of the State 


University of lowa under the Chancellorship of Judge Ham- 
mond. 
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Up to the time of Judge Wright’s death he continued as 
lecturer at the University. 

For the last ten years of his life Judge Wright retired from 
active practice in his profession, but retained his hold upon 
practical affairs in the Presidency of the Polk County Savings 
Bank, to which position he was elected in 1882. 

For two years, 1887-8, he was President of the American 
Bar Association. 

For several years he acted as President of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, in the work of which he took a deep interest. 

Judge Wright was specially happy upon festal occasions 
charming all by his brilliancy and his wit. 

Judge, Wright was one of three civilians admitted to mem- 
bership in the Loyal Legion of America. 

In public as in private life he was ever the same affable and 
courteous gentleman. 

As for many years he made annual visits to the State Uni- 
versity, he was so well known and so universally esteemed by 
the citizens of lowa City that the recognition of his worth 
came unbidden, and was voiced in addresses which constitute 
a part of this sketch.’ 

Judge Wright’s death occurred January 11th, 1896. 

He leaves a wife, three sons, and two daughters. Two 
sons, his eldest and his youngest preceded his departure. 

Few men have lived who have touched the world at so 
many points as did Judge Wright. Every point touched was 
left brighter for the contact. 

His character was so perfectly rounded as to present the 
same surface from whatever side it was viewed. His associates 
in senate halls or at the bar, upon the bench or in the busi- 
ness office found him ever the same courteous gentleman, as 
wise in counsel as he was ready to respect the counsel of others. 

No one who has met him in social circles will ever forget 
the cheer which his bright smile, and his ready flow of con- 
versation imparted. 

To all whom he met, in whatever station in life, the hand 
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was extended in friendly grasp and its warmth reached the 
heart of the man privileged with even the briefest recognition. 

We are permitted to record here the tributes of those best 
fitted to speak of his worth from long and intimate acquaintance. 

Upon the twentieth day of February at a memorial service 
held in Iowa City Judge Rothrock, of the Supreme Court, 
paid the following tribute, here given entire, as it evidently 
comes from the heart of one well qualified to speak of his 
deceased friend: 


The presence of this large audience in the former capital of the State, to 
do honor to the memory of a distinguished man, strikingly manifests the 
love and affection entertained for him by the instructors and students of 
the State University and the pecple of this city. 

George G. Wright was so well known to all classes of people in this State, 
that the announcement of his death caused a sense of personal bereavement 
to thousands who remembered him not only as an illustrious citizen of the 
commonwealth, but as a true and sincere friend. He was a prominent 
figure in public affairs more than fifty years ago. He commenced his 
career in the Territory of lowa, in the year 1840, when what is now a rich, 
prosperous, powerful and influential State of more than two millions of 
inhabitants, contained a population of about forty thousand. He entered 
the practice of the profession of the law with others who became distin- 
guished at the bar in what was a mere frontier settlement. The whole 
Territory of lowadid notthen contain a population equal to that of each of 
a number of the counties of the State at the present time. He was not the 
heir of fortune, he had no other capital than his brain. By reason of a 
physical infirmity he was incapacitated for the manual labor of a pioneer. 
He practiced his profession for some fifteen years, and attained high stand- 
ing as a lawyer, and in the year 1855 he was elected Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He continued a member of that tribunal with an interval 
of a few months until September, 1870. His opinions while-a member of 
that Court are to be found in twenty-nine volumes of the official reports. 
In 1870 he was elected to the high office of Senator of the United States, 
and, after serving with honor to himself and the State, fora term of six 
years, he voluntarily retired from public official life, and returned to the 
practice of his profession, which he pursued for several years with marked 
distinction in the highest court of the State, and in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Later on he retired from the practice of law, but he 
took an active interest in public affairs down to within a short time before 
his death. 

He was for a time President of the National Bar Association, and was 
always present and an active participant at the reunions of old settlers and 
other public assemblies of the people. After he had passed his three score 
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years and ten, he continued in constant touch with present events. He 
was not content with living in the past. He was intensely interested in 
the present, and he associated with the young and the old. Generations 
come and go with the average lives of men, but he belonged not only to 
the generation with which he commenced his career, but was a prominent 
man of affairs in the present, so that no one thought of him as an old man. 
I cannot close this general review of, his public career without reference 
to the warm friendship and constant interest which he manifested 1n behalf 
of the welfare of this University. His visits here as a lecturer in the Law 
Department were always a source of pleasure to him, which he frequently 
expressed to his acquaintances and friends. The upbuilding and develop- 
ment of that Department and its present standing was a constant source of 
gratification to him. 

The practice and administration of the law was really his life work. His 
other public service was temporary. But he was well equipped by nature, 
education, and learning to adorn any public station. It has been said that 
tne law is a jealous mistress. It is true that it requires the closest applica- 
tion, and the earnest study and untiring effort of the life time of most men 
to become distinguished lawyers. But Judge Wright was an exception to 
that rule. He was a man of diversified acquirements.. Some men succeed 
at the bar who cannot acquire distinction upon the bench. Others, who 
fail as trial lawyers, may become acceptable and even great jurists. Judge 
Wright, in all the varied pursuits of life, as lawyer, judge, statesman or in 
business affairs, was eminently successful. He was a master workman in 
every calling or position to which he devoted his attention. The young 
man of to-day who is in the course of preparation for the bar has the aid 
of the law school and access to vast law libraries. Judge Wright had none 
of these advantages. I do not think it is extravagant to say that there are 
now in this State private law libraries which contain more volumes than 
wereto be found in all the Territory of lowa when Judge Wright made his 
beginning in the profession in 1840. In those days more reliance was had 
upon the reasoning faculties—the power to analyze and apply the law by 
logical lines of thought, and the application of the principles underlying 
the issues involved in the controversy, than the resort to current opinions 
of others contained in text-books and reports. [ have sometimes thought 
that while it was more difficult then than now to rise to distinction at the 
bar, yet when eminence was once attained, it was far greater than it is in 
this generation, The pioneers in the law were the men who Jaid the foun- 
dation of the structure. The present jurisprudence of this country rests 
upon that ground work. In other words the formative period of our juris- 
prudence has passed away, and much of the modern practice consists of a 
search for current decisions of courts, which, when examined, are found 
to be based mainly upon opinions pronounced in the years which have long 
since passed away. It is not to be denied that new questions arise upon 
new conditions founded upon new inventions, and the march of civilization 
to a higher degree of perfection. But while the conditions are new and 
modern, and the questions appear to be novel, they are nearly all deter- 
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mined by the same rules, and founded upon the same principles of jus- 
tice, which the law had long since settled and made lasting and permanent. 
George G. Wright did not grow old or antiquated in the law. He was 
fully abreast with the profession when he was past seventy years of age. 

In the private walks of life, as a citizen, neighbor and friend no man 
excelled him in all that goes to make up purity of character and true nobil- 
ity of manhood. To young and old, the rich and the poor, the high and 
the low, he was the same kind considerate and helptul adviser, counselor 
and friend. He was endowed by nature with that unselfish consideration 
for others which endeared him to all who came within the range of his 
influence. The pleasant and cordial greeting, the kindly smile, and the 
manifestations of a pure heart were a benediction to the old and an inspira- 
tion to the young. 

I became personally acquainted with him in the year 1861, and through 
all the years from that time until the close of his life lam proud to say-our 
relations were those of the closest friendship. JI was often a guest at 
his home. Fora number of years after he returned to the practice of law 
he attended every term of the Supreme Court at Council Bluffs, Davenport 
and Dubuque. I saw much of his private and domestic life. The home 
life and the every day walk and conversation of a great man outline phases 
of character which are always interesting to the public. Much has been 
written upon the private lives of Washington, Lincoln, Grant and other 
conspicuous men whose services to the country have made their names 
famous for alltime. It is not inappropriate that something should be said 
of George G. Wright in this presence as a man apart from his public char- 
acter. It is not given to us to divine the thoughts, intents and purposes of 
even those with whom we are most intimately associated. We do, how- 
ever, make up correct estimates of character by judging the motives and 
the hearts of men by a standard based upon their acts and conduct. It is 
not difficult to discover and unmask the dissembler and the hypocrite. And 
the associates of a true and upright man know of his nobility of character 
with unerring certainty. George G Wright in his every day life was an 
exemplification of all the graces of a refined, cultured and true gentleman— 
a noble type of disinterested and devoted friendship. He was a firm be- 
liever in the Christian religion, and for many years publicly professed his 
faith in its doctrines. 

I stood with him by the open casket of departed friends, and heard his 
voice uplifted in paying the last tribute of love and respect for the dead. 
At the funeral of the late Judge Seevers less than a year ago, he made a 
short address abounding in the strongest expressions of love and sympathy. 
He followed the singing of the verses beginning with the words, “They 
are gathering homeward from every land, one by one.” He named many of 
the mutual friends of the deceased and himself who had gone before, and 
his repetition of the words “one by one” after the mention of each name 
was a rare specimen of the most touching, affecting and thrilling eloquence. 
And at the funeral of Samuel J. Kirkwood in the city he made an address 
in which he manifested his faith in this language: “Standing upon the 
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deck of his princely steamer, pacing back and forth, was the proud com- 
mander; in the very top mast was the son, the apple of his eye, proud of 
his courage and of his daring, The son whispered down to him ‘ Father I 
grow dizzy and shall fall.’ The father answered back, ‘Look up and you 
shall not fall.’ And so it is. Whatever may be around us, or whatever 
the dangers or besetments, look up, and there by the side of the Great 
Weaver, in time we shall stand, and there by the side of the Great Weaver 
stands our friend to-day; if we shall live as he lived, in time we shall 
stand by his side.” 

And on the occasion of the memorial services in the Supreme Court upon 
the death of L. D. Stockton, a Judge of that Court, more than thirty years 
ago, in closing his address Judge Wright said, “Such was his life and such 
his death. Others who with him assisted in fashioning the laws and insti- 
tutions of our young commonwealth have gone before him. Some of us 
remember Rich, Gray and Gilbert and Carlton and Reeves, and Cole, and 
Whicher and other noble spirits, who with him, whose death we are now 
called upon to mourn, braved the trials and vicissitudes incident to a new 
country; men devoted to their profession and who have left the impress 
of their genius and learning upon the history of our State. Life to them 
is nomore. We still live, but must soon follow. Be it ours to so discharge 
every duty, that we can be prepared as was our friend for a happy admis- 
sion into the courts of the Great Judge of the quick and the dead.” 

Judge Wright was a model husband and father. For many years, it was 
not ordered that he should be called upon to mourn the loss of a member 
of his family. But that event came to him at last, and but a short time 
before his own death, in the death of his eldest son, Thomas S. Wright, 
one of the ablest lawyers and best men that this State has ever produced. 
That was a crushing blow to the father and mother, and I know something 
of how he was bereaved by that great loss. In a conversation with him 
we talked of death as a great mystery. I requested a statement of his 
belief in a future state of existence by asking the question, “If a man die 
shall he live again?” His answer was “ Yes, yes,” and he repeated the 
words of the great apostle: “This body is sown in corruption; it is raised 
in incorruption; it is sown in dishonor; it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
’ weakness; it is raised in power; it is sown a natural body; it is raiseda 
spiritual body.” These declarations of his belief abundantly show that he 
accepted the Christian faith without doubt or hesitation. 

Socrates said to the judges who condemned him, “Death is either a 
dreamless sleep that knows no waking, or it carries me where I can con- 
verse with the spirits of the illustrious dead. I go to death, you go to life; 
but which of us is going the better way God only knows.” And the hope 
of immortality was as doubtfully expressed by another eminent Greek 
philosopher, who when about to yield up his life was asked by one dear to 
him if they would meet again. His response was “T have asked of the 
hills that look eternal; of the clear streams that flow forever; of the 
stars among whose azure fields the raised spirits walk in glory.” Helpless 
we stand at the close of the life of George G. Wright and with feeble im- 
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perfect words attempt to tell the story of his long and illustrious career. 
But we rest in the full belief that “earth never pillowed upon her bosom 
a truer son nor heaven opened wide its portals to receive a manlier spirit.” 


The following tribute was at the same time rendered from 
the affectionate heart of a former pupil, Judge Ryan, who 
recalled most feelingly the characteristics of a beloved in- 
structor and friend: 


To our late lamented and departed friend, Judge Wright, should be 
accorded the honor that he was the Father of the Law Department of the 
State University of Iowa. 

It is true in the beginning, a permanent organization of a law school was 
not contemplated; subsequent events developed the possibilities that 
brought this about. 

Near thirty years since at the suggestion of Judge Wright, prompted by 
the desire of his eldest son to study law, a number of young men in the 
city of Des Moines associated themselves together as a law class. Judge 
Wright, then on the Supreme bench of the State, aided by Judge Cole, one 
of the Associate Justices, were the instructors of this class. As this class 
progressed during the first year, new students in such numbers so urgently 
applied as made it not only possible, but almost imperative to organize a 
second class for the coming year. About this time our late lamented 
Chancellor Hammond was added to the corps of professors. It was during 
the year of this second class that the idea of a permanent organization 
took definite form. The first and second classes each began their year in 
the month of January; the third class, with increased numbers, held its 
first term beginning in September, so that the terms of the law school 
might correspond with those of the University, After the first, second and 
third classes were graduated, the Iowa Law School was transplanted, or 
transferred, to and became the Law Department of the State University 
of Iowa. 

Because my name was upon the rolls of one of those classes of this 
early day of which I speak, and because Judge Wright was one of our 
instructors, I have now public leave to speak of him in that capacity. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind you that the date to which we have 
referred is at the close of the great Rebellion. 


“Grim visaged war has smoothed his wrinkled front.” 


The young citizen soldiers were returning to again take up the vocations 
of peace. Striplings who had left college walls to take their places in the 
ranks of war, that duty done, returned as ambitious to stand in the front 
rank in time of peace as they had been to march there in time of war. A 
large per cent. of these, your elder brothers comprising these three classes 
were composed of this material. Of them, “Tom Wright” deserves the 
chief distinction, tor he was not only a soldier but was the first student 
enrolled in the first class and the greatest lawyer the school has yet pro- 
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duced. It was through his instrumentality that his father took the initial 
step that resulted in and eventually developed the Law Department of the 
State University. 

When I speak to you of Judge Wright on this memorial occasion, stand- 
ing as it were by two new made graves, there rises before me side by side, 
the vision of two great lawyers, two grand men, two beautiful characters, 
two lovely lives, the father and the son, inseparable when associated with 
the early days of the law school, inseparable in life, inseparable in grandeur 
of character, inseparable in death. “Tom” went home first; when tidings 
came of his sudden and untimely end, the blow fell upon his father with 
such crushing force as to forbid a long separation. From that hour he 
steadfastly contemplated his dissolution. He died in the fullness of years, 
at the end of an active life, ‘full of honors blushing thick upon him.” 


“Like one that wraps the draperies of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


My friends, what can I say to you of Judge Wright as an instructor that 
is not already known to every member of the Law Department, and per- 
haps to all of you? I need not speak of his superior learning; he has left 
behind him in the archives of the State testimonials that stand now and 
will so stand through all time as fixed monuments upon which future judi- 
cial reckonings will depend. These are more eloquent than words of 
eulogy; when we speak of him in the limited sphere of a professor or 
instructor in the class room, we are not unmindful of his honorable career 
at the bar, nor his more brilliant record on the bench, where lay his chief 
excellence, nor yet of his proud record, when called to the highest place in 
the gift of the people of this State in national councils, and yet we, his 
students, his boys, admire him most in this narrower circle of the class 
room, where he was more exclusively our own. Whatever else there was 
grand in his character or his career, outside of the class room, were but 
rays reflected through windows in our temple in whose light he stood. 
They brought out his grand characteristics in bolder relief. 

In class he was always intensely earnest and not infrequently became so 
absorbed in the recitations that the hour sometimes lengthened indefinitely, 
and himself absorbed in the subject his class was none the less so, and so 
every year from the first to the close, his very life was built into and 
became a part of the institution of which he was the founder. That struc- 
ture will remain a monument to his memory when monumental piles haye 
crumbled todust. Great truths and legal principles partially comprehended 
from a study of the books, under his tutelage and magic touch grew and 
unfolded till they took on a profounder meaning, new beauties. He 
brought order out of chaos, harmony out of discord. He smoothed out 
and made straight that which otherwise would have been a hopeless tangle. 
He taught the law in its broadest, highest and purest sense; the science of 
government, the precedents, the surest record of the history of the past; 
the store house in which the advancement of civilization for all ages had 
been garnered; beautiful in every feature, grand in all its attributes, sup- 
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pressing vice, guarding virtue, affording a remedy for every wrong. Thus 
there arose before the eye the magnificent temple of law, symmetrical and 
beautiful, justice and truth blazoned on every stone in its structure; so 
broad and comprehensive in its proportions that it included all classes and 
conditions of men, in all possible relations to each other, both as to persons. 
and property. 

Chief among memory’s treasures we cherish that ever genial and kind 
consideration manifested towards us. He called us “my boys” and gave 
us a place in his regard, akin to that accorded to his own sons. Who of us 
can ever forget his kindly greetings, either in class or out of it? Who 
ever knew him to be so engaged that he had not time for a friendly word? 
Or who can recall a single unkind act, look or word that could now in the 
least mar his memory? 

For nearly thirty years he has kept a warm corner for us in his great 
heart, exclusively our own. The organization of the first class was a labor 
of love, and his connection with the school continued to be so to the end. 
Shortly after his last, visit to the University, he spoke feelingly of your 
marked and kind attentions to him, and the honors accorded him on that 
occasion. He spoke of the great pleasure that this and similar occasions 
gave him, running back over his whole course, and a tear-drop stood in his 
eye when he added, that he feared he had met “his boys” for the last time. 

I close by saying that his friends marked with great comfort that so 
many from the University attended his burial. It touched a chord that 
the presence of all the dignitaries, State and National, could not sound, 
To us he was and in memory we will ever cherish him, the “grand old 
man ot Iowa.” 


“He needs no statue or inscription to reveal his greatness; 
He needs no column pointing to the heaven to tell us of his home.” 


Brief extracts are made from other addresses. From the 
glowing tribute of Mr. O’Connell, a chosen representative of 
the students of the Law Department of the University, are 
given a few words indicating the hold which Judge Wright 
had upon his students and the source of his power as an 
instructor : 


His students loved him with a tenderness that is rarely exhibited in the 
ordinary relations of this life; and I donot believe we ever left his presence 
without a higher and nobler conception of our duties, socially, morally and 
professionally. 

It I were asked in what capacity he most greatly impressed me—what 
elements in his great and varied character predominatingly: manifested 
themselves to me—in a word, in what consisted that magic charm by which 
he won the hearts of men in every walk and position of life—I would say 
that above and beyond all others were those rugged and clean cut principles 
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so prominently stamped upon his every lineament, conveying to every 
observer, in nature’s sweetest and choicest language, manly honor and 
Christian virtue. 

* * * * * * * 

In spirit and sentiment I can see him still, as he was wont to appear in 
our midst, typifying in the dignity of his personality those exterior 
evidences so characteristic of interior greatness; the unsullied snows of 
three-quarters of a century resting lightly upon his venerable brow, while 
in his voice there was an eloquence which elevated the majesty of law and 
the dignity of citizenship to a higher plane and a clearer view. It seems 
but yesterday he was with us, ard as we gazed upon his splendid presence, 
nearing, as it was, the hallowed twilight of a glorious day, the lusty shouts 
of buoyant youth which his coming always awakened, became suddenly 
subdued, and deep down in the sacred privacy of two hundred hearts were 
registered two hundred holy vows to make the peerless example of his 
life the gauge and standard of our own most ambitious future. 


Professor McBride, whose boyhood days were passed in 
the neighborhood of the home of Judge Wright’s early man- 
hood, presents another view of his many sided character: 


Before the men of the Collegiate Faculty Judge Wright came, not as 
instructor, not as statesman, not as the maker and moulder of laws, although 
we knew that he had been and was all of these; rather, I think, we knew 
him in those more charming if less notable fields of life’s activity where 
we claimed him as companion and as friend. The citizen, the pioneer, the 
philosopher, the man of wide and generous sympathy, of gentle manner, 
and of cultivated speech, such he was to us, nor less the statesman, orator 
and teacher. Nor was he less great on this his purely social, human side. 
No man had readier repartee or greater wealth of pleasant anecdote. His 
long residence in Iowa effected to make the history of Iowa simply the 
memory of his active years, and none more fully understood, more highly 
prized that wonderful experience. 

Greatly as Judge Wright valued those gifts of political preferment which 
along his life fell to his share, still, if I mistake not, to him the dearest 
possession of his heart was the memory of those early years when to the 
woods and prairies of Iowa he brought the enthusiasm of his youth. 
When, not many months ago, if personal allusion may be pardoned here, I 
chanced to meet Judge Wright for a moment’s conversation, I thought to 
call out some of his Washington experiences and asked about some of the 
men distinguished in their time in court, and senate. Our. dear old friend 
replied indeed, but forthwith changed the subject and said, “You lived 
once in Van Buren did you not?”—and then old times came back like 
memories of yesterday. We walked together as man and boy beneath 
primeval woods, we traversed the unfurrowed prairie, we knocked at many 
a settler’s cabin door and called the roll of those who in silence built the 
broad foundations of the State, whose sons have since to fame and honor 
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come and wealth though the fathers know it not. We saw again the 
pellucid waters of the great Des Moines, clear then as any spring, unvexed 
as yet by silt of cultivated fields, though stirred betimes by the paddles of 
many a puffing boat bringing to those shaded banks, to seats unused, new 
household gods. Again we heard the music of song and psalm, from that 
elder day breathing in worship when church and temple there was none, 
We saw the merriment of the marriage feast, and stood in silence about 
the rude plank coffin where in some lonely cabin far apart grim death had 
claimed his own. These were the cherished memories of Judge Wright. 
In such warm experiences the nobility of his character found root and 
rich nutrition. 
* * * * * * * 

We are sometimes told that the rude conditions under which our social 
fabric took its rise preclude refinement; that Americans are ‘the most 
generous indeed, but least cultivated people in the world.” As if refine- 
ment, cultivation, culture were matters of form and dress and not the rich 
outgoings of the life and heart. What is the true type of manhood? Ifin 
brave deeds to bear a manly part, to meet one’s neighbor as he is and love 
his excellence, to bear prosperity with wisdom; to meet the lot of ordinary 
man, its joy, its sorrow, its tragedy and disappointment, with spirit unper- 
turbed, and over all to lift a sunny face that helps and comforts others,— 
if this be manhood, then let America, let Iowa, call the long roll of her 
pioneers and meet the world. Such was the manhood of our friend so 
lately moving here among us. 

“ And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 


Judge Wade representing the later Alumni of the Univer- 
sity, emphasized the tribute of Judge Ryan and presented the 


qualities of Judge Wright as shown in his contact with men 
of all conditions in life: 


As he walked about the street, he met his friends by the score, and they 
were always greeted with a smiling face which showed the radiance of a 
pure, unsullied soul. No one was too poorly clad to receive a bow of 
recognit'on and a sunny smile. 

* * * 7 * * * 


Judge Wade closed his address introducing a quotation from 


arecent address of Judge Wright in affectionate remembrance 
of associates of his earlier years: 


He was one of that gallant band who braved the dangers of the forest 
unfelled, the streams unbridged, the prairies uninhabited, to lay the foun- 
dation of a great State. He saw the growth of western civilization, he saw 
the struggle of the early settlers, and with willing hand performed his 
Share. He saw the wigwam give place to the log cabin, and the log cabin 
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to the modern home. The ranks of the pioneers are thinning day by day 
—they are laying down their burdens and their work is well done. He 
was one of the “old guard.” And how he loved to talk of the “old guard.” 
It seems I can yet hear his magic voice as at the last meeting of the State 
Bar Association he delivered the report of the committee on Legal 
Biography, of which he was chairman. He said: “I love to think of the 
old guard; to look ‘back upon their old camp grounds, the fires there, and 
the figures moving and sitting around. 

“T love to think of the stately marches of the old column, and would 
forget the unfaithful soldier here, the deserter of the true path there, I 
admire them because I look over our constitutions and statutes and there 
see the impress of their minds, I turn the leaves of journals, the tomes 
innumerable found in the inferior, intermediate, and appellate tribunals of 
the State, examine the records, filling vast alcoves and receptacles, and 
there see the results of their labors, the evidences of their industry. it 
look abroad and see our school houses, our churches, and public buildings 
of every description, and find in them noble monuments of their liberality, 
their public spirit, their aid in the religious and educational upbuilding of 
the State. I inquire for the master spirits who pioneered us through the 
early days, and find the old guard ever in the van and doing their whole 
duty. I look to lowa’s more than eighty thousand men as they defiled 
from. their hearthstones in defence of their country; think of the proud 
name of IJowain military annals,and rejoice to know that the Reids, Caldwell, 
Belknap, Baker, O’Connor, Smythe, Dewey, Weaver, Curtis, Leffingwell, 
the Rices, Crocker, and scores of others, who, while honoring their pro- 
fession, were the synonym for all that is true and patriotic, brave, devoted, 
honorable, and deserving. And I look to the proud position Iowa occu- 
pies to-day in the sisterhood of States; her freedom from debt; the wisdom 
of her laws; the excellence of her institutions; her advancement and 
progress, and rejoice that I can, without disparaging others, justly attribute 
much of all this glory and success to the untiring energy, active coépera- 
tion, and public zeal of those to whom I have referred, to say nothing of 
others whose names are found on almost every page of her high judicial, 
legislative, and political history. For all these things, and because of such 
a record, I therefore do honor the “old guard,” love to think of the old 
column and of the early days, and of their influence upon our present 
prosperity and greatness. 

“But the column, as we have seen, has been sadly broken, and it is for 
the survivors of those composing it, and those who have since entered the 
arena, to maintain and extend the ground already gained. Those gone, as 
well as many of those living amid discouragements, “tossed by hope, or 
sunk by care,” oft in debt or weighed down by sickness, or a hope of busi- 
ness deferred, performed a noble part in upbuilding here a proud, happy, 
prosperous and free State, with institutions in their excellence unsurpassed 
and a name which challenges the admiration of men everywhere.” 

Such were his words and how truly do they portray the achievement of 
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the ncble pioneers of Iowa, of whom Judge Wright was one of the oldest 
and the noblest. 


Chancellor McClain portrayed the public life of Judge 
Wright as he was familiar with it during the period of his 
service in the United States Senate: 


My recollection of him goes back twenty years to the beginning of his 
last two years as Senator when I became the clerk of the committee on 
claims of which he was chairman, and therefore also his private secretary. 

It was already settled in accordance with his determination to retire 
from public life and devote his energies to the practice of his profession 
and the accumulation of a modest competency for his declining years, 
that he would not be a candidate for reélection, and he had no object save 
to discharge faithfully and creditably the duties of his office, and yet he 
gave to those duties patient and painstaking care which could not have 
been greater had he been an anxious candidate for reélection. I will not 
say that he did not at times feel a natural regret that his public career of 
more than twenty-five years was drawing to a close, but when he was 
urged by those who had long been his friends and whose wishes and judg- 
ment had great weight with him, to reconsider his determination and allow 
his name to come before the Legislature of lowa in connection with the 
succession to the Senatorship, he had but one unhesitating answer. His 
pledge was already given and tnere could be no reconsideration. 

* * * * * * ~ 

It was under these circumstances, then, that he settled down at the 
beginning of the session of 1875-6 in very modest apartments in an unpre- 
tentious house on Four and one-half street a quiet little “place,” as it 
would be called in Boston, though near the center of the area of official and 
business activity of the city. His rooms, which would hardly be considered 
luxurious either in extent or furnishings for a couple of collegiate seniors, 
consisted of a parlor, reception room, study, and dining room, all in one, 
and that not a large one, and a chamber adjoining, into which he frequently 
was compelled to take a fellow Senator who called for a private consulta- 
tion, because the study was occupied by some Iowa friend who had dropped 
in to read the home papers, with which the floor was usually covered. I 
may say in passing that his surroundings during the next session were 
more cheerful, for he had Mrs. Wright with him, and their younger 
daughter, and a niece; so there were more commodious quarters and a 
more homelike life, though the program as to disposition of time was not 
materially different. 

The place on Four and one-half street was convenient to the line of 
bob-tailed horse cars on F street which used to run to the Capitol in one 
direction and to the department buildings flanking the White House in the 
other, and by this means of transit he was usually by nine o’clock either at 
the Capitol to attend a meeting of some committee or at one of the depart- 
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ments soliciting positions for some of his constituents; for the latter duty 
was then and still is imposed by public sentiment upon the State’s Repre- 
sentatives in the Senate, as wellas upon those in the House, and its faithful 
discharge was, and still is, insisted upon with greater rigor than that of 
participation in the making of laws. The sessions of the Senate, commenc- 
ing at noon, extended until four or five o’clock. Then after dinner came 
the writing of letters, the preparation of reports in connection with com- 
mittee work, and the investigation of such questions coming up in the 
Senate as required attention, 

It was a busy, and in many respects a wearing life. Callers after dinner 
were often those who were seeking places for themselves or others, with 
a persistence that made a negative answer inconclusive unless couched in 
stern and unfriendly tones. Judge Wright's position as chairman of the 
claims committee subjected him to special importunities, for the claims 
which come before Congress are those which have been rejec.ed by the 
various tiibunals specially constituted to consider the legitimate demands 
against the government, and are urged on other grounds than those which 
could be properly urged before a court. 

Among these applications for position or relief were many which 
appealed very strongly to a man of tender heart, a man who felt that he 
owed a duty to his suffering and needy fellowman not measured or limited 
by his self interest, and yet there was the constant realization of a danger 
that the interest or even the necessities of the individual might be incon- 
sistent with public good, and that private or public fraud might be seeking 
to profit by an ingenious appeal to disinterested benevolence. 

The first session of the Forty-fourth Congress was protracted to an 
unprecedented length by the impeachment trial of Gen. Belknap and 
when the members reassembled in December they had to face the par- 
alyzing apprehension of civil strife by reason of the contest between the 
supporters respectively of Hayes and Tilden, as to which was lawfully 
elected to the presidency. Judge Wright introduced early in the session 
a bill to provide a court for the trial of such contests and made a vigorous 
appeal for the adoption of some measure which should secure a peaceful 
settlement of the controversy. When the plan for the appointment of the 

’ electoral commission was proposed he gave it hearty and earnest support 
in which Senator Allison joined. But the Republicans of Iowa were 
impatient of a measure which from their point of view would render 
doubtful a victory already won, and both by public protests and private 
appeals sought to prevent the adoption of what they considered a com- 
promise. But those in Congress who loved country better than party 
faced partisan denunciation on either side and helped to furnish perhaps 
the strongest proof to be found in our national history that the people of 
the United States are entitled to enjoy the blessings of freedom and union. 

Judge Wright stands to me and I think to all who have known him well, 
as representing the highest type of American citizenship in both as 
and private life. Asa public servant he was a judge zealous to do justice 
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- and yet fully imbued with that conservatism which sees in uniformity and 
certainty of administration the highest justice; a statesman with profound 
veneration for our institutions, deeming that loyalty to them was above 
loyalty to mere party, while at the same time he found in party organiza- 
tion the best means for promoting the general good. As a friend he was 
warm-hearted and faithful. As a man’he was true to every duty. His 
sympathies were as broad as humanity, as deep as sorrow sinks, as high as 
aspiration soars. He was grave with the experiences of a long life, but 
hopeful too, with perennial youth. 


A WINTER NIGHT ON THE OPEN PRAIRIE. 


By CHARLES ALDRICH. 


ens 


T was not an infrequent thing for men during the early 
 E years of settlement in Iowa, to be frozen to death by 
“m2 exposure at night on the bleak, open prairies. One 
reason for these casualties was, that so many came west 
from sheltered, timbered regions, where most people had good 
houses, and were not exposed to severe and protracted storms, 
and, therefore, were not schooled in the vigilance necessary 
to contend with western blizzards. They wore lighter cloth- 
ing, and carelessly ventured out long distances with very few 
wraps to keep out the cold. Many of our winter days were 
so pleasant and mild that we took these chances with little 
expectation that the weather would change. But it often 
occurred that when the forenoons would be so mild that a 
flake of snow would melt as it struck the ground, the same 
afternoon, and perhaps three or four days in succession, would 
see a wild, tumultuous storm from the northwest howling and 
careering over the prairies, leaving deep snow drifts and low 
temperature throughout its course. In such cases woe to the 
unfortunate wayfarer who found himself a few miles from 
home when darkness fell upon him, or the storm became so 
thick as to hide his path and obscure his vision! I had one 
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experience of this kind—though fortunately not in a storm— 
which opened my eyes so wide that I never afterwards took 
any chances in venturing out upon the prairies. If necessary 
to travel some distance in the winter, I always went prepared 
to “camp out”—with abundant food and blankets for myself 
and the horses—wherever night should overtake me, with no 
fear of freezing. 

I was publishing Zhe Freeman in Webster City in the 
autumn of 1859. ‘There was no paper north of me to the State 
line, nor anywhere else northwest of our town. I used to visit 
the county seats where no newspaper men had yet ventured to 
settle, for the purpose of soliciting the official printing of the 
counties. Among other trips I started on the third of Decem- 
ber, to visit the counties of Cerro Gordo, Worth, Winnebago 
and Hancock. The outfit, when I tell what it was, will be 
seen to have been a very poor one for such a trip. I had for 
a travelling companion, Sam. H. Lunt, soon after Deputy 
Register of the State Land Office, who later on died in the 
military service. We had a single buggy, with a poor old 
** Rosinante ” of a horse, and only one worn buffalo robe and a 
blanket. I wore an overcoat of medium weight and had a 
heavy shawl, but Sam. had only a single coat. The weather 
had been surpassingly mild and beautiful, and that is what 
deceived us. We had many of those winter days so poet- 
ically described by William Cullen Bryant, which ‘tempt the 
squirrel and the bee from out their winter home.” The 
morning we started there was hardly even a suggestion of 
frost. The snow was scarcely an inch deep anywhere, and 
in most places was disappearing in the warm sunshine. Our 
trail, for there was not much in the line of roads, led in a 
northeasterly course across Wright county. There was 
still open water in some portions of Wall Lake, so mild had 
been the weather. By the time night overtook us we had 
reached Belmond, which was, or had been, one of the oscillat- 
ing county seats of Wright county. We stayed all night at 
a very primitive hotel, kept by an eccentric gentleman by the 
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name of Kent. He was sometimes called “Chancellor Kent,” 
from the claim he made that he had been Chancellor of New 
Jersey or some other eastern State. He was a great story 
teller, and it needed more credulity than I possessed to be- 
lieve some of his yarns. He claimed acquaintance with almost 
every distinguished living man in the nation, and was in the 
habit of calling them by “nicknames.” When speaking of 
President Buchanan, he called him “Jim.” Mentioning Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, ‘the Little Giant” of Illinois, the great ideal 
Democratic statesman of the West, he called him “ Steve.” 
Said he, “I was walking down Pennsylvania Avenue one 
morning with Jim.” 

I inquired, “Jim who?” 

‘Why,” said he, “Jim Buchanan, of course. Pretty soon 
we met Steve!” 

“¢ Steve who?” I asked. 

“Why Steve Douglas,” he said. And he spoke of Gen- 
eral Samuel Houston, of Texas, as ‘‘Sam,” General Benton, 
of Missouri, as Tom,” and so on through a long list of 
American statesmen. He also professed great familiarity 
with European capitals, as St. Petersburgh, Berlin, Rome, 
and I suppose, if the conversation had been protracted enough, 
he would have swung around the circle of the whole world in 
a similar way. 

The next morning was quite as pleasant as the first, with 
the exception that the snow was now two or three inches 
deep. Our trail lay up the Iowa river, to the county seat of 
Hancock county. This consisted simply of the residence of 
Mr. Rosecrans, a cousin, or nephew, I believe, of General W. 
S. Rosecrans, who became distinguished during the civil war. 
This was in the old county Judge days, when many of those 
officers in northwestern Iowa stole their counties absolutely poor 
by letting contracts to build bridges and court houses, in some 
instances pensioning their needy relatives upon the county 
treasury. In each county the Judge was a local autocrat, and 
wielded irresponsible and almost absolute power. Judge 
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Rosecrans, however, was an exception to this class of judges, 
and was an honorable, straightforward manager of the county’s 
finances. He was probably conservative enough in this direc- 
tion. He was “the county,” and he could tell you without 
mincing matters, what “the county” could afford. No scandal 
ever attached to his official career. Our course lay thence 
nearly due east across the prairie to Clear Lake. The third 
morning we started for Bristol, the county seat of Worth 
county, our route being along up Lime creek, a tributary 
of Clear Lake. At noon we stopped for dinner at a farm 
house, the uppermost one at that time on the creek. The 
snow by that time was much deeper, but laid very lightly on 
the ground and offered little obstruction to the buggy. Mr. 
Williams, the farmer, told us it was twelve miles across to 
Bristol, but that if we were unable to reach that town, we 
would pass near the house of a man named Caswell—how 
well I remember the name after the lapse of thirty-six years! 
—with whom we could stay over night. He said it was 
but eight miles to Caswell’s. It was probably two o’clock 
in the afternoon when we started. Now, the fact of the 
business was, that it was from sixteen to nineteen miles to 
Caswell’s, and some distance further on to Bristol, with 
no intervening houses or settlements! With the expecta- 
tion, however, of not being compelled to travel more than 
eight miles, we went along quite slowly. In those short days 
it was but little time until nightfall, when we began to strain 
our eyes to discover the light in the window. We did not 
see it, but we traveled on and on. ‘The snow increased very 
rapidly, and when darkness set in, it was nearly a foot in 
depth. Our ancient horse came to the conclusion that travel- 
ing under such circumstances was a very nonsensical piece 
of business, and finally refused to budge an inch, unless one of 
us waded in the snow and led him. At last he refused to go on 
any terms whatever. Sam.remarked that “we would have 
to stay there all night.””. The prospect for lodging was about 
as forlorn and forbidding as can well be imagined. We un- 
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hitched the horse from the buggy and tied him to one of the 
hind wheels, buckling the buffalo robe round him, in order to 
retain as much of his vitality as possible—for there was no 
food for him, except as he pawed away the snow and munched 
the dead and bleached grass. We sat down close together, 
on the bottom of the buggy, putting our feet under the seat, 
and placing our backs against the dashboard. We then drew 
the blanket and my shawl over our heads, and by sitting close 
together kept from freezing: Possibly we slept a little, but 
many times during the night we were compelled to get up 
and walk or run. to warm our feet, otherwise I think they 
would have frozen. In the morning a path led out from the 
buggy some ten or twelve rods, which was smooth and icy 
from our constant walking. We saw the full moon rise and 
make its circuit over the heavens and go down. Our “camp” 
was on the top of a large hill or ridge, elevated high above 
the surrounding country. Morning came at last, when we 
expected to be able to see the smoke rising from a log cabin 
off to the northwest. We waited until after the sun rose, 
straining our eyes in vain to get a glimpse of any human 
habitation. It was only a wide waste of snow. Several 
miles in the distance a line of timber lay blue and cold along 
the horizon, but there was no sign of life. We had no means 
of determining how cold the night and morning had been, but 
just where we were camping, the ground was covered with 
weeds three or four feet high. These were decorated with 
millions of frost-diamonds which sparkled in the sun. We 
should have said they were very beautiful, indeed, if we had 
been looking at them from our comfortable parlor window, 
but under the circumstances they only suggested extreme cold. 
We held a “council of war” soon after sun-rise, and came to 
the unanimous conclusion that there was only one course for 
us, and that was, to take “the back track” and get a better 
start. We, therefore, hitched our poor old horse to the buggy 
and started southward. Being troubled with some affection of 
the throat I had carried a bottle of medicine, the effect of 
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which, taken to excess, was very nauseating. That morning 
I tasted it two or three times very moderately, for the purpose 
of clearing my throat. Sam., however, thought I had some- 
thing in the way of whisky or brandy, and asked me for a 
drink. Handing him the bottle, I told him that he must be 
cautious or it would make him very sick. He disregarded 
my advice, and took what I should say was rather a large 
‘swig.’ In a few minutes he became very sick, begging me 
to go forward and get “help.” I said everything I could to 
brace him up and induce him to keep moving, and I would go 
on foot and lead the horse; but he would listen to nothing of 
the kind. He was evidently very much alarmed at his condi- 
tion, and I was as much concerned at leaving him there. At 
last, lunhitched and mounted the horse, and started off at a brisk 
gallop. In less than an hour I was at the Williams’ house in 
quest of help, but there were no horse teams in that immediate 
vicinity. A neighboring farmer had an ox team, and I em- 
ployed him to go out with his sled and oxen to bring in Sam. 
and the buggy. Mrs. Williams gave me an excellent break- 
fast, after which I had a most refreshing sleep. 

It was between three and four o’clock when I woke up. No 
tidings had been heard from Sam. or the man who had gone 
in search of him. I therefore mounted the old horse, who, as 
well as myself, was greatly refreshed by this time, and started 
to learn what had become of my comrade. About a mile up 
the country I met the cavalcade. They had taken the wheels 
off the buggy, putting it all on the sled, and were coming 
along as fast as the moping oxen could make their way 
through the snow. Sam. had entirely recovered from his sick- 
ness, and, as he had had a hearty lunch, expressed himself as 
being in very excellent condition. We did not venture out 
again that night, but the next morning I went down the creek 
a mile or two and hired a settler who had a good team 
and a fine sleigh, to carry me to Bristol and Forest City, send- 
ing Sam. to Clear Lake, where he remained until my return. 
I made a very successful trip for a pioneer printer who was 
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clear out upon the frontier, and the third day was back to 
Clear Lake. More snow had fallen, and Sam. had meantime 
improvised a sort of sled with which he hoped we would be 
able to reach home. The runners were made of green oak 
planks and very heavy. His sled was about a foot wider than 
it ought to be for an ordinary track. But expecting that we 
could get through with it he had loaded the buggy upon it, 
and we started. The first twenty rods convinced me that that 
sort of vehicle was impracticable. Returning to the village I 
employed Mr. H. G. Parker to take his horses and sleigh and 
carry us to Webster City, leaving Sam’s big sled by the way- 
side. Parker was then a new-comer—as poor a young man 
as any of us. Since then he has not only thriven so far as 
earthly possessions are concerned, but had the well-deserved 
honor of a seat in our State Senate. 

It was avery reckless piece of business to venture out so far 
from home at that season of the year, with the liability that 
any pleasant morning might be followed immediately by a 
terrible blizzard. But we new-comers could only gain experi- 
ence by learning it. This taught me a lesson which I never 
forgot during all the time that I had occasion to go into those 
upper counties in the winter time; and, as I have remarked 
above, I always so prepared myself for these storms, that 
neither I, nor my horse, would have run any risk of freezing, 
had we been compelled to sleep out of doors in the fiercest 
blizzard. 

About six weeks after this preliminary trip I returned 
nearly over the same route for the purpose of delivering to the 
county officers the blanks I had printed. Did I take another 
such risk as on the first journey? Byno means. This is how I 
was equipped for the expedition, which seemed much like start- 
ing for the North Pole. I had a stout span of horses and 
a farm sleigh. The sleigh-box was nearly filled with prairie 
hay, and I took two bags of corn. My traveling comrade 
this time was Daniel D. Chase, afterwards District Judge and 
State Senator. He was then a “briefless barrister,” who had 
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a few months before settled in Webster City, fresh from the 
State of New York. We were each clad warmly, with heavy 
overcoats and shawls. We had two large buffalo robes, two 
heavy bed-quilts, two blankets, with heavy blankets for the 
horses. Then our good wives had provided about a bushel of 
“bread and dinner,” consisting of meat, bread, cakes and many 
other comestibles. We had a quart bottle of Binninger’s best 
Holland gin, doubtless for “ snake-bites.” Two large blocks of 
green hickory wood, which we roasted each night in a stove 
oven, and which would hold the heat many hours, some small 
ropes for possible repairs, an axe, hammer and nails, and doubt- 
less other items not now remembered, completed the outfit. We 
started out with confidence that if we were assailed by bliz- 
zards, or lost upon the prairies, neither ourselves nor our 
faithful animals need suffer very much—certainly, that we 
were undertaking no dangerous risks. We were lost a couple 
of times and had to take our “back track” to the cabin of a 
settler in order to learn “where we were at,” and whither we 
should go to get along on the journey. We traveled over 
long reaches of country which, under.the deep covering of 
snow, were tedious and monotonous. We were out in heavy 
snow storms; our cheeks were badly frozen, for we could not 
wholly cover our faces; but aside from feeling quite tired at 
night, our week’s journey was without especial discomfort. I 
received my pay in county warrants, upon which I soon real- 
ized the cash, for there was no organized ring of sharks in 
that region, as in some of the counties, to keep them below 
par for the purpose of robbing the original owners by buying 
them on speculation. Mr. Chase secured his first consider- 
able retainers, in fact, he dated from this journey his entry 
upon a long and successful law practice. 

This narration may seem dull and common-place to many 
readers, but it records real experiences of our pioneer days, 
showing what travel was when the whole of northwestern lowa 
was one wide prairie, without the snug residences and beauti- 
ful groves which are now found upon every section of land. 
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From some of the higher points we could look out over 
wastes of deep snow as far as the eye could reach. Trees 
there were none, save the natural groves and belts of timber 
along the streams. In the distance these were deep dark 
blue in color. They always carried a suygestion of shelter, 
and possible comfort, even in the stormiest weather, for it 
was there that the lone traveler would find snug nooks and 
thickets which broke the force of the fierce winter - blasts. 
The log cabin of the ever-hospitable and kind-hearted settler, 
where the wayfarer was always welcome, was certain to 
be nestled about them. The changes which have come 
over all that region have been such that a traveler of pioneer 
days would recognize few if any of the localities with which 
he was then familiar. The prairie is dotted with handsome 
frame houses, the rude shed made of aspen poles and prairie 
hay has given place to commodious barns now “ bursting 
with plenty”—and long lines of trees, or thick groves, have 
broken up the vast spaces which were then so white and 
dreary in winter. And even the blizzards and snows, strangely 
enough, are things of the past. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF IOWA. 


N the January number of “THE Iowa Hisroricau 
~Recorp,” I have just read a highly interesting article 
from the pen of our old and cherished friend, Hon. T. 

S. Parvin, on the public life of the much lamented Hon. Joseph 
Williams, of Iowa, and the fact that most of the statements, 
and incidents therein contained, were once familiar to me, and 
called forth recollections of bygone days well nigh forgotten, 
made the reading of the article, doubly interesting to me. It 
is not too much for me to say, that but for the industrious pen 
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of Mr. Parvin, many very valuable and interesting incidents 
connected with the early history of Iowa, and of her public 
men would have been forgotten and lost forever, and I am not 
the only one among her old pioneers, who have expressed the 
wish that before he leaves us for that other shore, he will 
compile his vast accumulation of facts connected with that 
history into volumes, that posterity may have a knowledge 
before them of the men who laid the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion on this soil. In his article above referred to, Mr. Parvin 
states, “By an act of the Legislature of Michigan, sitting 
at that time in the city of Detroit, and approved October gth, 
1829, all the territory south of the Wisconsin river, west of 
Lake Michigan, north of the boundary of Illinois, and east of 
the Mississippi river was created into a new county called 
‘Iowa,’ and its seat of justice fixed at Mineral Point,” and he 
further refers to an opinion once given by the writer of this 
in these words: “ This is the frst tame we meet with the word 
Jowa as applied to a tract of country and south of the Wiscon- 
sin river, and it is more than probable that this, and subse- 
quent acts of said Territory in organizing the counties of 
Dubuque and Des Moines west of the Mississippi river, 
together with their attachment to this ‘Iowa’ county east of 
the river for judicial purposes suggested the name of ‘ Iowa,’ 
for the new Territory created in July, 1838, west of the 
great river.” 

These observations were made some years ago, in a lecture 
delivered by myself before the Old Law Makers’ Union at 
Des Moines, on the subject of the early jurisprudence of Iowa, 
but it was not until last summer that it occurred to me to fol- 
low the matter up for two reasons: First, to know something 
about the name, and the man who builded more than he 
knew, when he suggested the name “Iowa,” for the new 
county in 1829, and second, to learn if possible, the true mean- 
ing of the word “ Iowa,” and in obedience to these thoughts, 
I addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, of Michigan, to 
which he very kindly and promptly replied as follows: 
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LansinG, Micu., July 23, 1895. 
SamMuEL Murpock, Esq,, 
Elkader, Iowa. 

Dear Sir:—I have searched the records of this department very care- 
fully and have written on enclosed sheets everything I can find pertaining 
to the desired information. 

I hope it may be of use to you. You willsee that Wm. Brown, of Wayne 
county, is the member that introduced the bill. 

Yours very truly, 
WASHINGTON GARDNER, 
Secretary of State. 


ET) VV? 


Is a name derived from an Indian tribe, the Kiowas; the Kiowas were so 
called by the Illinois Indians because they were “across the river.” 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The third Legislative Council and the second session was held at the 
Council House in the city of Detroit, on September 7th, 1829. Adjourned 
November 5th, 1829. 

ABRAM Epwarps, President. 

Joun P.. SHELDON, SAMUEL SATTERLEE, SENECA ALLEN, Clerks. 

Wo. MELpDRUN, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Henry R. ScHooLtcrartT, RoBert IRWIN, JR., Members from Brown, 
Chippewa and Crawford and Michilmacinac Counties. 

JouN Stockton, from Macomb and St. Clarr. 

WARREN DurocHeEerR, WoLtcotr LAWRENCE, CHAS. NOBLE, from Monroe. 

THomaAs J. DRAKE, STEPHEN V. R. TROWBRIDGE, from Oukland, 

Henry Rumsey, from Wushtenaw. 

Wo. Brown, HENRY CONNER, ABRAM EDWARDS, JOHN MCDONNEL, from 
Wayne County. ; 

On Monday, September 14, 1829, Mr. Wm. Brown presented the petition 
of R.P. Guyard and other inhabitants of Mineral Point praying that a new 
county may be laid off in the country adjacent, and that the county seat 
thereof may be established at Mineral Point. Read and referred to the 
Committee on Territorial Affairs, atter which it was placed before the 
committee on enrollment. ; 

Mr. Schoolcraft from the committee of enrollment reported as correctly 
enrolled the bill entitled, ‘An act to organize the county of Iowa, and for 
other purposes and the President signed the same, 

The above is copied from the Fournal of the said session of 1829. 


Taken from the biography of Mr. Brown found in a book entitled, “ Michigan 
Biographies, 1888," pp. 132-3, found in the Michigan State Library: 
“Wm. Brown a member of the third and fourth Legislative Councils, 


from Wayne county, 1829-1832, was a physician by profession, but no in- 
formation is obtainable as to his nativity or the time of his death.” 
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The records, however, show him to have been a man of marked promi- 
nence in the local councils. 

He was a trustee of the corporation of Detroit in 1805, was one of the 
signers of the protest against the British Gene al Proctor’s order of expe- 
dition in 1813; a director of the newly organized bank of Michigan in 
1818; County Commissioner in 1820, and Trustee of the University in 
1821. Politically he was doubtless in sympathy with the prevailing senti- 
ment of the time. 


This record explains itself and in addition shows that Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft was a member of that Legislative Council, 
and at the time Mr. Brown had the petition of the citizens of 
Mineral Point referred to the Committee on Territorial 
Affairs, Mr. Schoolcraft was the chairman ot the Committee 
on Enrollment, and reported the bill as correctly enrolled. 
What few sketches we have of the life of this eminent scholar, 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, show us that he was born in Albany 
county, New York, March 28th, 1793, and in 1817-18 we 
trace him through a journey to the west where he collects a 
valuable cabinet of mineralogical specimens, and in 1819 he 
publishes «A view of the Lead Mines of Missouri,” followed 
by “Scenes and Adventures in the Semi Alpine Region of the 
Ozark Mountains.” In 1820 we find him as the geologist of 
the exploring expedition to the west under General Cass. In 
1821 we find him a Commissioner to treat witb the Indians at 
Chicago, and in 1822 he is appointed Indian agent for the 
tribes in the North West Territory. From 1828 to 1832 we 
find hima member of the Legislative Council of the Territory 
of Michigan, and as the above record shows, on the gth day 
of October, 1829, reporting the Iowa county bill as correctly 
enrolled, and to sum up his public career in a few words, we 
find him for more than thirty years constantly upon the frontier 
mingling with all of the great Indian tribes of the North West, 
studying their languages, observing their manners and cus- 
toms, and making treaties with them, and his writings on the 
subject of the Indians of the continent now form a library of 
itself, and above all others for authority on every subject 
relating to that extinctrace and it is apparent from this record, 
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that from the presentation of the Mineral Point petition, until] 
‘the subject of it became a law, none others save Mr. Brown 
and Mr. Schoolcraft had charge of the bill, and from all of the 
facts here related, it is certain that Mr. Schoolcraft suggested 
the word “Iowa” for the name of the new county, and that 
he then knew the true definition of the word. 

Nor is this all, for we find him again in Washington in 
1838, as Superintendent of Indian affairs, and at the very time 
the bill was introduced into Congress creating the Territory 
of Iowa, and there is no doubt but what he here again suggested 
the name for the new Territory, neither is there any doubt 
but what he understood the true meaning of the word, and 
that the meaning is that which is given by Mr. Gardner in 
the above record, as the “ People across the river.” 

This view will take from the word “Iowa,” some of its 
poetry, but the truth must prevail. 

SAMUEL MurRDOCK. 


THE SERGEANT FLOYD MEMORIAL, 


N the 2oth of last August memorial ceremonies were 
held at Sioux City commemorative of the death of 
Sergeant Charles Floyd,a member of the Lewis and 

Clark expedition of 1805 to the Pacific, but who died the year 
before, during the organization of the expeditionary party, near 
Sioux City. 

The chief address at eee ceremonies was made by Dr. 
Elliott Coues, the historian of the expedition, and froma state- 
ment by him before his address was delivered, published in 
the Sioux City Yournal, we reprint the following account of 
those who took part in that famous early exploration: 


I have been examining Floyd’s skull, but am bound to say 
that it shows very little. I have examined hundreds of skulls 
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during my life and have always found it impossible to tell a 
philosopher from an imbecile. The teeth, what there are of 
them, are almost perfect, showing the Sergeant to have been 
a young man. Indeed we know that he was young. He 
was one of nine young Kentuckians who joined the expe- 
dition before it left St. Louis. All were young fellows from 
twenty to thirty years of age. Floyd was probably some- 
where near twenty-five. 

It might be of interest to say that the popular impression 
that he was a member of the United States army is a mistaken. 
one. ‘The nine young men of whom I speak were all from 
good families. When they joined the expedition they were 
enlisted for the special purpose of accompanying it. None 
of them had been soldiers before. Although we know the 
names of most of the members of the expedition it has never 
been told just which ones were from Kentucky so that ques- 
tion is left open. It is certain, however, that Floyd was one 
of them. He was one of the three sergeants with whom the 
expedition started. The others were John Ordway and 
Nathaniel Pryor. Two days after Floyd’s death, Captains 
Lewis and Clark selected three men—Patrick Goss, Thomas 
Bratton and George Gibson—and said their men might choose 
for themselves which one they would have for sergeant in 
Floyd’s place. Goss received nineteen votes and was declared 
elected. 

The expedition started from St. Louis May 14, 1804, with 
forty-five men all told. The force was enlisted to go to the 
Mandan Indian country, some miles above where Bismarck now 
is. On the way there were some desertions. One or two 
were discharged, and at Fort Mandan enough more were 
taken in to make up for these losses. This last party con- 
stituted the permanent expedition. From Fort Mandan the 
party started for the Pacific, April 7, 1805. 

Of eleven of the men we know absolutely nothing, not even 
their names. The rest we know by name, at least, and of 
some of them we have pretty fair accounts. Those whom 
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we know who belonged to the permanent expedition are 
Captains Lewis and Clark, Sergeants Goss, Ordway and 
Pryor, and Privates Wm. Bratton, John Collins, John Colter, 
Peter Couzatte, Joseph and Reuben Fields, Robert Frazier, 
Geo. Gibson, Silas Goodrich, Hugh Hall, Thomas P. How- 
ard, Francoise Labriche, Baptiste Le Page, Hugh McNeal, 
John Potts, George Shannon, John Shields, John B. Thomp- 
son, William Werner, Joseph P. Whitehouse, Alexander Wil- 
lard, Richard Windsor and Peter Wiser. In addition to this 
there were two interpreter-—George Drewyer and Toussaint 
Chabonneau. Captain Clark also had a negro slave named 
York with him, and Chabonneau an Indian wife named Saca- 
jawea. Shortly before the expedition left Fort Mandan Saca- 
jawea had a baby born and during her travels across the con- 
tinent carried the little one with her. 

The men who left St. Louis, but dropped out before the 
permanent expedition was formed, were Floyd, Richard War- 
fington, John Newman, M. B. Reed, and a boatman named 
Liberte. Warfington was a United States corporal who went 
as far as Fort Mandan with the party. Newman was a soldier. 
Between St Louis and Fort Mandan he was tried for insub- 
ordination, found guilty, sentenced to forty lashes and dis- 
charged from the expedition. Reed was also a private soldier 
who deserted before Fort Mandan was reached. He was 
captured, however, sentenced to run the gauntlet and dis- 
charged. ‘Tiberti was another deserter, but was never cap- 
tured. Floyd,as we know, died near the present site of Sioux 
City. That leaves eleven men unaccounted for. 

The history of many of the men after the return of the 
expedition is not uninteresting. Pryor entered the United 
States army and rose to the position of an ensign. We lose 
sight of him after a few years. Pat Goss, the sergeant elected 
in Floyd’s place, wrote a history of the expedition after his 
return. He was an illiterate Irishman, but got an educated 
man to help him and succeeded in getting out an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable accuunt of the expedition. It came 
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out in 1807, ran through several editions and was translated 
into French and German. During the last fifty years of his 
life, Goss became a drunkard. He married at an advanced 
age and raised a large family before his death which occurred 
in his ninety-ninth year at Wellsburg, West Virginia. 

John Colter was discharged at Fort Mandan on the return 
of the expedition and became a trapper. He subsequently 
engaged in the business of exploration on his own account 
and was the discoverer of the source of the Yellowstone and 
the first white man in Yellowstone park. His accounts of the 
sights there made his friends regard him as the monumental 
liar of his generation. They afterwards learned that he told 
the truth, and to this day there is a spot in the park known as 
Colter’s Hill. Joseph and Reuben Fields were brothers, and are 
known to have been two of the young Kentuckians who joined 
the expedition with Floyd. Robert Frazier was a Vermonter 
and on his return from the west started a history of the expe- 
dition. He even got so far as to issue a prospectus of his 
work, but the book itself never appeared. George Gibson 
died at St. Louis in 1809. Of John Potts we know nothing, 
except that a man of his name was killed by Indians near the 
headwaters of the Mississippi some time after the expedition. 
The presumption is that this was the same man. 

George Shannon lost a leg after his return from the west 
and was popularly known as “Peg Leg” Shannon. He 
assisted in the preparation of a history of the expedition and 
afterward studied law, practiced at Lexington, Kentucky, 
located at Hannibal, Missouri, in 1828, became a State Senator, 
United States Attorney for Missouri, and finally died suddenly 
in the court room in 1836, at the age of forty-nine. 

Of John Shields we know little except that he made himself 
very useful to the exploring party by his skill in repairing 
guns and equipments. Alexander Willard was a blacksmith 
and did all the work of that character. He went to Cali- 
fornia after his discharge and died there after raising a large 
family. I have traced his career very completely but have no 
data here and am unable to remember the particulars. 
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George Drewyer, one of the interpreters, was a half breed 
Frenchman. His real name was probably Drovillard. He 
was killed by Indians some time after his return from the 
Pacific. Some record of him has been’ found in a parish 
church at St. Louis, but no interesting facts are known con- 
cerning his life. 

Chabonneau was a French Canadian and the owner and 
ostensible husband of the Indian woman, Sacajawea. He was 
in the employ of the old Northwestern Fur Company, and 
was picked up by Lewis and Clark at Fort Mandan. He 
was what would now be known as a squaw man, and lived 
until 1839. Sacajawea was a Snake Indian and was captured 
by the Mandans and sold to Chabonneau. She was a most 
remarkable woman and besides carrying her little baby from 
Fort Mandan to the Pacific and back again, did both a man’s 
and a woman’s work on the way. She was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with much of the country, and on Clark’s special trip 
on the return acted as his guide the whole distance. 


CEDARS OF LAKE WEST OKOBOJI IN WINTER. 
By Rev. W. AVERY RICHARDS. 


ROUD trees! whose venerable forms 
Still rise above the rock-bound shore; 
Invulnerable ’mid the beating storms 
Of untold years, which o’er and o’er 
Have wildly sported with their strong 
Firm-fibered frames—stronger the more 
They bear, like the tired heart which wrong 
May strengthen, and which coldness warms. 


Cheerful! still clad in vesture green; 
Perennial, like souls of worth, 

Their life-like freshness still is seen 
When Boreal winds are breathing forth 

An icy breath, or suns their zenith tide 
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Pour down, and o’er the blooming earth 
The genial winds waft far and wide 
Their warmth, ‘mid summer’s golden sheen. 


How long, like silent sentinels, 
Have they looked out o’er land and lake; 
Looked out, and Lo! their witness tells 
A weird story. These watchers wake, 
With language mute, a hope to hear 
Strange things of yore, as when we take 
Our grandsire’s hand, and bend the ear 
To age, which listening awe compels. 


So hoary-headed—crowned with snow— 
These patriarchs of tne wood now seem 
Our guides, and down the past we go, 
As if enchanted by some dream 
Of primal, antiquated things, 
Or legends wild, where fancies teem. 
They promise, and their witness brings 
Such tidings as we long to know. 


Much they have seen! These grand old trees 
Have seen the seasons come and fly; 
Have seen for long, long centuries, 
The migratory birds go by, 
In semi-annual return; ‘ 
Able by instinct to descry 
Inclement skies, and prudence learn,— 
So the wise soul from danger flees. 


And they have seen the storm-king grand 
Marshal the clouds, from near and far; 
Holding the winds in his strong hand, 
And rush to “elemental war;”’ 
While heaven’s dread artillery 
Came booming, and from flaming car 
Fierce lightning flashed. All they could see, 
Unscathed, for yet secure they stand. 


When God from out the frozen north 
“Giveth snow like wool, and the hoar frost 
Wide scattereth, and casteth forth 
His ice like morsels,” they can boast 
Of fortitude—Lo! ‘“ Who can stand 
Before His cold?” But at their post 
They stood, and through endurance grand 
Became examples of true worth. 
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They saw this lovely lake-gemmed land 
Redeemed with blood of pioneer 
From rudeness and barbaric hand. 
They saw the “War of Races” here; 
The Redman flee, in guilty dread, 
To wilder home in mountains drear, : 
And leave the field, though strewn with dead, 
To flourish in adornments grand. 


Much they have heard! Above the shore 
Oft heard the gentle ripples kiss 
The willing rocks, or billows roar, 
And break and foam, in frantic bliss. 
And they have heard the thrilling song 
Of birds through many years, in this 
Their summer home, “who sing among 
The branches,—happy evermore.” 


And they have heard the summer breeze, 
As zephyrs creeping o’er the lake; 
Or stealing softly through the trees, 
To grasp their boughs and mildly shake 
The rustling foliage—caressed 
To gentle song—as harpstrings wake, 
Touched lightly to music, suppressed, 
But sweet, in low-breathed melodies. 


Not land alone; they view the lake 
With tireless ken, afar, and nigh, 
While winds may sleep or winds may ’wake, 
And watch the white-winged boats go by, 
Instead of native’s rude canoe, 
Or steamers move majestically 
O’er Okoboji’s waters blue, 
Where winds*may sleep or billows break. 


Long live! Proud trees! And witness still 
The progress coming time shall bring; 
The herds that range from hill to hill; 
The cottages, all bristling 
Among the groves, by cultured field, 
Or grouped into gay villas spring, 
And witness golden harvest’s yield, 
Or craft glide by, as yet they will. 
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Live on, and long endure, grand trees! 
Time’s changes yet unchanged to greet; 
Defiant at the stern decrees 
Of sad decay; in cold or heat, 
In storm or calm, in gloom or light, 
With strength for every season meet; 
Enduring still, with equal might, 
The Boreal blast or summer breeze. 


West Okoboji, Feb, 25th, 1881. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY IOWA MEN.¥# 


By M. W. BLAIR, KossvutTu, Iowa. 


MONG the physicians, Dr. Eli Reynolds represented 

Des Moines County in the Belmont Legislature, 

1836, as did also Dr. George Washington Teas, of. 

Augusta, and Dr. Warren L. Jenkins, of New London... Dr. 

Jenkins was probably the first doctor in what is now Henry, 

County. Of his later history I know nothing. Dr. Teas died 

in Washington County about the close of the late war—was 
then a local preacher and in internal revenue service. 

I place Dr. Hickock’s arrival in Burlington in the closing 
days of 1836, crossing in the last skiff before the ice began 
running. 

Dr. A. Potts was in Burlington as early as 1835, and was 
noted for wide knowledge and great success in his calling— 
was a trusted physician in central Ohio twenty years earlier, 
and before coming there had been a surgeon in the British 
navy. He practiced till away over eighty years of age and 
died in Burlington. ; 
~ Another name worthy, of record is that of Dr. Samuel Ful-. 
lenwider. He was born in Shelby County, Kentucky. After 


* Recent publications of the State Historical Society have aroused the 
dormant memories of some of the old settlers, like Mr. Blair, whose recol- 
lections we take pleasure in giving place to. 
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some years of practice in Indiana he came to the northern 
part of Des Moines County in 1837, and his practice was over 
a wide range of country as well as time. After more than 
forty years of faithful service here as one of the “ Makers of 
Iowa,” he removed to Creston, to make his home with his 
son-in-law, Hon. J. W. McDill, where in serene old age with 
mind unimpaired he waits his final call. He was a State 
Senator in the first lowa General Assembly. 

Long before 1846 or 1856,a good many brick school build- 
ings dotted the land. One in Benton Township, Des Moines 
County, dated from 1837. Jefferson Academy, 1845, was 
aided by the district, and the lower story occupied by the 
school, a very neat brick building. 

There seems to be some confusion in regard to “ Des Moines 
College.” The “Valley” is perhaps a survival of the D. M. 
V. R. R., and was never a part of the school name. The 
school was under the control of the Synod of Iowa, O. S., and 
began its first session, October, 1847, in the court house, 
vacated by removalof county seat from West Point and donated 
to Synod. Rev. Michael Hummer was first President, Rev. 
William Bradley, Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Science, and some classes recited to Dr. Mallory, a resident 
physician, and a preacher in the Christian Church. Revs. J. 
E. Sharon, T. H. and F. B..Dinsmore, L. D. Mason and Sal- 
mon Cowles were teachers later. The rush to California, 
1849-51, carried away many of the older students and the 
Church removed it to Dubuque, renaming it « Alexander” in 
honor of the theological giants of that name, and yet later to 
commemorate the generosity of James Lenox, and sister of 
New York it was called, and perhaps yet is known, as 
“Lenox.” As a maker of Presbyterian preachers it was a 
failure. Revs. E. O. Bennett, Cong., Wellington Wright, U. 
P., and perhaps Clement Lowry, R. C., are all the ministers 
known as attending there. The name of Hon. W. P. Hep- 
burn must be added to those giving luster to its beginning. 

Rev. D. G. Cartwright writes, 1876, that when he came on 
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the Circuit in 1836, he found no organizations and that he 
then formed the classes at Yellow Spring, Casey Prairie, 
Head of Flint, and Mt. Pleasant. 

Rev. J. H. Ruble’s home was Burlington, married Diana 
Bowen in Tama Prairie, six miles north of Burlington, and 
died in Burlington. His widow married Sheriff Smith, of 
Henry County, and lived in Mt. Pleasant. 

Rev. Joel West came on this Circuit, 1837. 

Rey. Hezekiah Johnson, Baptist minister, entered land at 
the first land sale, 1838, adjoining the present village of 
Sperry, having lived on the claim for a year or more pre- 
viously, preaching where he could find an open door, and was 
greatly respected by all. He moved to Oregon among the 
early emigrants to that. State. 

In the Belmont Legislature were Revs. David R. Chance 
and John Box, both active preachers in the Christian Church, 
and settlers in then Des Moines County as early as 1835. 

Revs. A. Chatterton and Dr. Mallory were preaching in 
West Point in 1847. The latter went to Springfield, Ilinois, 
and was editor of the denominational paper there a little later. 

Launcelot Graham Bell purchased a claim of Hon. W. W. 
Chapman—now adjoining city limits of Burlington in 1836, 
but took his family back to Monmouth, Illinois, for better 
winter quarters. He came for permanent settlement April 1, 
1837, and bought his only home in this county, s. w. 4, 31— 
70-3, at land sales of 1838, or preémpted previously. He 
organized the Burlington Church, August, 1837. There was 
a reorganization later. 

Rev. James A. Clark was living in Ft. Madison in 1838, 
and had organized a New School Church there the previous 
year. He was present and protested against the organization 
of the Old School Church at Burlington, August, 1837. 

Rey. Salmon Cowles located at West Point in 1840. 

Rev. Asa Turner, of the Congregational Church, with 
Kent, of Galena, visited and preached here in the spring of 
1836. 
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In Tue “ReEcorp,” page 284, Volume XI, are given the 
names of three, only, of the Iowa men who died with John 
Brown. Jeremiah Anderson, another of them, and more fully 
Iowan than those named, was brought here a child of five or 
six years in 1837, perhaps 1836, and grew to manhood here. 
In, 1855, he attended the academy here at Kossuth, then under 
the principalship of the late Hon. J. W. McDill, and next year 
went west to teach. His residence in Yellow Spring Town- 
ship was continuous for twenty years. He was a native of 
Indiana, and a first cousin of “Mills Brothers,” publishers, 
of Des Moines, and of Rev. I. N. Westfall, an early Iowa City 
preacher. He joined Brown in Kansas. 


JUDGE WILLIAMS AS A POET. 


INCE the publication of my sketch of the Hon. Jos. 
Williams, | have found some items of interest, show- 
ing his great versatility of character. I think in 
my sketch I stated that. he was a poet of no mean order. I 
have come across within the week past, two of his effusionsin 
this line, one humorous and the other sad, for he was a man 
always equal to every emergency in life. On one occasion 
when visiting his old home in Pennsylvania, he called at the 
law office of his old friend and fellow student, Jerry Black, not 
finding him in he left his card as follows: 

“Oh, Jerry, Jerry, ve found you at last, 

And memory goes back to the scenes of the past, 

As I think of old Somerset’s mountain of snow, 

When you were but Jerry, and I was but Joe.” 

The other is a poem written by the Judge to his friend, my 
uncle, John A. Parvin, upon the death of his daughter, who 
was an unusually bright and interesting young lady. Judge 
Williams was the first Superintendent of the Sabbath School, 
my uncle his assistant and who later succeeded Williams. I 
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was librarian for both. I have this poem in manuscript, given 
me by my uncle a short time before his death, and have placed 
it in the list of autograph poems by Iowa authors, of which we 
have a goodly: number in the Iowa Department of this library. 
I think this poem worthy of publication as an item in the his- 
tory of Judge Williams and therefore enclose it to you. 

oP ARVIN. 


The following lines are written as a poor tribute to the memory of Lydia 
H. Parvin, who died of cholera on May 2oth, 1849, whilst on a visit to her 
relatives in St. Louis. Shé was a teacher in the M. E. Sabbath School of 
Muscatine Station, lowa. ‘She was just in the bloom of youth, a lovely, 
intelligent and amiable girl; she was attacked suddenly and died in a few 
hours. She left home in full health and fine spirits. Her body was 
returned to her affectionate parents by the Steamer Oswego, being pre- 
served in ice. 

The lines are addressed to her father, Superintendent of the M. E. Sabbath 
School, Muscatine, Iowa. 


I would not stay one starting tear, 
One heaving sigh suppress— 

E’en sympathy, though sacred, dear, 
Thy grief would not make less; 

For sure, if e’er a parent heart 
Might wail at Mercy’s Shrine, 

And feel grief’s inmost fountain start, 
That stricken heart is thine — 


But there’s a light of love—a charm, 
To cheer us here, when given, 
That will the Monster Death disarm, 
And lift the soul to heaven— 
This is The Light by which we see 
Through nature’s thickest gloom, 
And trusting in Divinity, 
Look far beyond the tomb. 


Immortal now, thy Lydia dear, 
Tho’ lost to mortal sight, 

Would have thee wipe away the tear, 
And says, “ behold Zhe VEN pee 


And thus, me thinks, I hear her voice, 
To all her lov’d ones dear, 

In sweetest accents, say “Rejoice! 
The spoiler comes not here!” 
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“7 left thee, father, in the joy 
Of youth, and maiden bloom— 
The life gem beaming in mine eye, 
Earth’s pathway to illume— 


But, death, exulting in his power, 
With ruthless step drew nigh; 
Youth’s bloom was blighted, in an hour, 
The light quenched in mine eye. 


I left thee—bounding, as the fawn 
O’er earth in spring time fair, 

Rejoicing o’er the flow’ry lawn, 
Inhaling fragrant air. 


But now that form, with life replete, 
The earth clod lies beneath; 

Those active limbs, and bounding feet 
Are motionless in death— 


L left thee on a happy day, 
My heart with joy inspired, 

To visit lov’d ones far away, 
In gayest garb attired— 


Death came—And lov’d ones could not save— 
They bore my cold corpse home, 

And laid it in the narrow grave, 
In vestments of the tomb.— 


L left thee—with a cheerful voice, 
Which kindness knew so well; 

While hope within me, said, rejoice! 
And bound me in her spell — 

But ah! ’tis hushed—That voice no more 
Shall call thee father, dear ; 

Earth’s scenes of*kindness are all o’er—’ 
That voice thow lt no more hear— 


I left thee—as the nestling goes 
First from its downy nest— 

With joy the young heart only knows— 
Whilst blessing to be blest— 


. But ah! when all is joyous, bright, 


The archer springs his bow, 
An arrow speeds with deadly flight— 
The nestling is laid low. 
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I left thee—never to return, 
But, there’s a light for thee 

Which through the Savior’s tomb doth burn— 
Come father! come to me! 

Oh! blissful thought! The lov’d of earth, 
Awhile, though ties be riven, 

Thro’ Christ may have immortal birth, 
And live and love in heaven. 


Please accept the foregoing from one who is happy in the thought that 
he possessed the friendship and esteem of Lydia from her infancy until the 
time of her death, and who rejoices in subscribing himself 

Your sincere friend, 
To JoHN A, Parvin, Esq. J. WILLIAMS. 

Muscatine, June 3d, 1849. 


WAR MEMORIES. 


HERE was quite a sharp contrast between the first 
preparation in the west for arming the negroes on 
the Union side of the war of the rebellion and the 

speedy and effective results of that policy. 

Crocker’s Brigade, with which I wasserving, was encamped 
at Lake Providence, Louisiana, on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, about twenty miles above Vicksburg, in March, 1863. 

About this time it was bruited about the camp that Briga- 
dier General Lorenzo Thomas, the Adjutant General of the 
army, had come down to organize the able-bodied colored 
men into Union regiments, and that he had his headquarters 
on the steamer Von Phul, then lying at the landing. 

I had seen General Grant and General McPherson, and 
some other general officers, but I was very much impressed 
with a wish to see the Adjutant General of the whole army, 
who was fresh from Washington. 

With this feeling and some official business or excuse, I 
went aboard the boat and had the happiness of meeting the 
General. To my great disappointment, instead of being dec- 
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orated with a bright uniform, booted and spurred, he was 
dressed in slippers and wore a red-figured dressing gown. 

“ Von fool it is,” said I to myself, making a senseless and 
obscure pun on the boat’s name as I walked ashore over the 
gang plank; “what success can come from such a beginning 
and such a leader?” I had not then in mind the Swedish 
king who had conquered by laying off in slippers and a night- 
gown, pretending to be sick for eighteen months. 

The Confederates had told us all along that the darkies 
would not fight, and Jeff. Davis said they were so tractable as 
to be subject to the behests of gentle ladies. But soon after 
the time of which I write they vindicated their claim to cour- 
age in victorious hand-to-hand encounters with their masters 
of a few months before on the Mississippi levee at Helena and 
Milliken’s Bend, almost on the very ground where Thomas 
first organized them, making General John A. Rawlins, 
Grant’s Chief of Staff, throw up his cap and in loud military 
idiom, as if to drown the cannon’s roar, proclaim to heaven 
the confidence he ever had in the fortitude and high mission 
of the American African. 

In some later engagements, borne down by overwhelming’ 
numbers under murderous commanders, they suffered mas- 
sacre, but never, when they had the mastery, stained their: 
arms with unresisting blood. 

And here is a lesson in the value of discipline. The Indian, 
brave and warlike in his native savagery, has been discarded 
from the army as a complete failure as a disciplined soldier, 
simply because he will not yield obedience and conform to 
necessary usage. Asa scout, entitled to the allottment of 
clothing, he draws no trousers, or if he does, wears them with 
the front behind. On the march he is a straggler from the 
start, meeting his comrades in the camp at night to share with 
them the spoils of the day. 

On the other hand the negro, naturally pacific, by the dis- 
cipline of two hundred years of bondage, was already half 
fashioned for a soldier when Thomas took him, and. needed’ 
little more than drill and arms to transform him into a soldier. 
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The reason of Thomas being there was because Stanton, 
Secretary of War, wanted him away from Washington, for 
this was a way that Stanton had, and he served other obnox- 
ious officers of high rank at Washington in the same way 
afterwards. 

The organization of colored regiments by General Thomas 
was the first fruits of the emancipation proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. When it was published our brigade was near 
Lafayette, thirty miles east of Memphis. Jeff. Davis met 
Lincoln’s proclamation by a counter one threatening death to 
all in the Union military service captured with negroes. 

A very bright colored youth, calling himself Lewis Hilliard, 
had escaped from his owners in the neighborhood to our 
camp and wasinmy employ. Although no longer in the same 
regiment with my old friend, Surgeon Watson, we were still 
in the same brigade, and often met; Watson also had a 
colored boy, and I asked him what he thought of Jeff. Davis’s 
threat? Watson replied, Well, I think catching comes before 
hanging.” With this philosophy we concluded we would risk 
capture and keep our darkies. Mine stayed with me just two 
years and I must pay him the tribute of saying I never knew 
a truer or more faithful man. His confidence in the success 
of the Union army, like that of the negroes generally, was 
sublime. He would say, ‘‘When we take dat place,” meaning 
Vicksburg, “I want to keep on wid you uns till de rebels is 
all whipped.” 

Going into the service at the same time with Watson and 
with inferior rank, I looked up to him with awe, more espe- 
cially as he hada high standard of ascetic morals, the level of 
which I never expected to attain. He was my good genius, 
for in his presence and with his counsel I felt that I could not 
do wrong. However, he sometimes innocently got me into 
trouble by orders not issued in accordance with army usage. 
I recollect the perplexity he had in determining the amount 
of medical stores he should at first draw for the regiment. 
His requisition called for a great deal of jalap and very little 
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whiskey, when it ought to have been vice versa. When it 
came to surgical instruments it was suggested that we ought 
to have two sets in case the regiment was divided, which it 
afterwards was. But Watson said it was no use, as the regula- 
tions allowed only one set toa regiment. When the regiment 
-was divided for the winter into two battalions, Watson took all 
the amputating knives and saws and left me the tooth instru- 
ments. 

With these I soon began to.do some havoc and had broken 
a tooth for a young soldier before the battalions were many 
miles apart. Iwas very glad when that young man had trans- 
ferred into the Navy, which he did soon afterwards, for it was 
not pleasant every time he came up smiling at sick call to be 
reminded of the accident, disfiguring to him and harrowing to 
me. 

After the lapse of many years a gentleman approached me 
with outstretched hand. Seeing my confusion he said, “you 
ought to know me for vou broke my tooth.” 

It was W. H. Michael, the soldier referred to above, a pri- 
vate of Company B, 11th lowa, who had risen through 
bravery and good conduct to high rank in the Navy. After 
a searching scrutiny his record in both Army and Navy was 
found by the Iowa Monument Commissioners to be so com- 
mendable that they determined to place his figure on a medal- 
lion to represent Iowa inthe Navy. Recent legislative action 
prevents the consummation of the honor but cannot cancel it. 

One of the benefits of the organization of the colored regi- 
ments was the open door it created for the promotion of 
worthy members of the volunteer regiments. In this way 
Captain Charles E. Compton became a Major; First Lieuten- 
ant Dennis P. Greeley rose to Captain; and Hospital Steward 
Davis was made surgeon of a colored regiment. These were 
all members of the 11th lowa. Compton is now Colonel of 
the 4th Cavalry. He first distinguished himself at Wilson’s 
Creek as Sergeant Major of the rst Iowa. 


In justice to the memory of Adjutant General Thomas, I 
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should add that when dressed in a new uniform, as I saw him 
at the close of the war, he was as fine a looking officer as I 
ever saw—tall, straight and spare—and if in order I could 
heartily recommend his figure to Mrs. Weed’s monument 
commission as the ideal of a soldier for a medallion on a mili- 
tary statue. 


DEATHS. 


Jacosp Ricorp,a native of Philadelphia, but a resident of 
Johnson County, lowa, for fifty-six years, died at his home in 
Iowa City, March 23, 1896, in his eightieth year. He wasan 
occasional contributor to the pages of THE Recorp, recounting 
his experience and association, which was always of a friendly 
nature, with the bands of Indians who occupied central Iowa 
for years after the beginning of his pioneering. Mr. Ricord 
was Postmaster under the administration of President Hayes, 
and besides at various times holding the minor offices of City 
Trustee and City Treasurer, he was twice elected Mayor of 
Iowa City, in 1875 and 1878. 


SisTER Rosatik, of the Sisters of Charity died at Davenport, 
August 18,1895. She was a member of the General Council 
of her order and had been Superioress at Mt. St. Joseph’s, 
where she had also been preceptress in music, which she had 
studied under the masters of Europe. She was a woman of 
rare ability, and had given culture to many who have attained 
eminence in the musical profession. 


Rev. Geo. R. Carro.t, an early settler of Linn County, 
died recently at his home in Cedar Rapids. Mr. Carroll was 
the author of some valuable pioneer sketches which he pub- 
lished last summer in a small volume, from which a couple of 
chapters together with his portrait were copied into the last 
October number of the Historical Record. 
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NOTES. 


Tue biographical sketch of the late George G. Wright 
which forms the first article of this number, was compiled by 
Dr. J. L. Pickard, the President of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, who, as President of the State University, was for 
years intimately associated with Judge Wright in his work as 
lecturer in the Law Department. 


‘Report of the proceedings of the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee at the twenty-sixth meeting, held at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, October 3d and 4th, 1894,” is the title of a beau- 
tifully printed and bound book of over two hundred pages 
issued by the Recording Secretary of the Society, Colonel 
Cornelius Cadle. As usual, the proceedings of this Military 
Society are full of patriotic ardor and inspiration. They contain 
addresses, speeches and responses by Gen. G. M. Dodge, the 
President; Gen. O. O. Howard; Colonel Thos. G. Lawler, 
Commander of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United 
States, Governor Frank D. Jackson, Colonel D. W. C. Louden, 
Mrs. John A. Logan, Colonel Fred. D. Grant, Colonel D. B. 
Henderson, Hugh Belknap, and other distinguished members 
and visitors, and one of Captain S. H. M. Byers’ most radiant 
poems, “ News at the White House.” Each record of this 
grand military chorus of warriors, as issued by the Secretary, 
seems superior to the last; the eloquence is warmer, the war 
recollections seem more vivid, and as put together by Cadle 
under the magic remembrance of those heroic actions in which 
he so often bore a gallant part, these proceedings to a par- 
ticipant in the war are more fascinating than a novel. 


FRANCIS SPRINGER, PRESIDENT 
CONSTITUTIONAL (THirp) CONVENTION, 
IOWA, 1857. 
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